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country contains facts more surprising than do his other chapters and 
almost as thrilling in their implications. 

Direct in manner, and very often concrete, lucidly explanatory or 
calmly critical wherever the nature of the subject makes such treat- 
ment appropriate, not lacking in the eloquence necessary to set great 
things in a true light, but never too impassioned, M. Lauzanne's book 
accomplishes the end aimed at : it gives to Americans a singularly clear 
and nobly outlined conception of fighting France. 



The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Transport. By Y. Translated 
from the French by Grace Fallow Norton. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

What is the essential difference between a well-told narrative of 
fact and a product of the artistic imagination ? Is it not mainly this : 
that the latter tells more, and tells it more subtly and hence more 
expressively, while the former, concentrating the attention upon a few 
obvious and disparate aspects of the truth, approaches indefinitely the 
condition of a mere catalogue of events, minutely observed, it may be, 
but at best somewhat bare and artistically somewhat incoherent? Cer- 
tainly, there is no reason in the nature of things why the true story 
should not be as good as the fiction story. Only, for the most part, it 
is not. The people who know the facts are usually unable to give them 
life — that reality, in other words, which depends so much upon the 
wholeness of the effect. The deliberate realists seem often but half 
successful in their attempts to make " realism " as interesting as con- 
crete truth, or as coherent as romance. 

The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Transport is the exception in " fact- 
stories." It is true ; it has realism, it has " reality." In other words, 
it possesses both concrete and artistic truth. All kinds of interest are 
packed into it, with an ease, a naturalness, an economy of expression, 
which in a novel would command admiration as denoting the highest art. 

To begin with, the story reveals an aspect of the war of which the 
general public have known little — the work of the merchant-marine 
in the earlier years of the conflict and at the time when the U-boat 
menace was at its height. On the one hand, " Y," of course, knew 
many things that no one but an officer on a " water-bruiser " could have 
known so well or felt so deeply: the folly of refusing to equip vessels 
like the Pamir with guns or wireless, the stupidity of underrating the 
danger from the submarine, the general inefficiency with which the 
business of the merchant-marine was managed — these things hit him 
hard. On the other hand, his knowledge of the whole war-problem 
was necessarily small, and he gave perhaps undue importance to 
rumors that fitted in with his notions. If it be objected that this latter 
fact diminishes the significance of his story, it may be replied first that 
in many respects " Y " has been proved to have been right, and, sec- 
ondly, that it is just this imperfection of knowledge which makes the 
whole story so concentrated in its effect. It is simply the story of an 
officer upon a French transport — an officer who of course had opinions 
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and feelings of his own — no more. But " Y " was no ordinary mate 
on a tramp steamship. He was gifted. Without being aware of it, 
he had an extraordinary power of drawing character. The portrait 
he has drawn of his captain, Fourges, is immortal. 

Fourges was a man who saw things straight and clear from his 
own point of view and who was a thorn in the side of those who did 
not. He got things done or did them himself, and, when he could do 
neither, swore at the crew or villified the authorities. " When they 
saw the Pamir put out, the admiral and the base commander were only 
too glad to be rid of the old trombone-player, and said to themselves 
that they hoped he would go and hang himself somewhere else. 
Fourges said that it would be a lesson to him, and that henceforth 
when the authorities had no orders to give him, he should give them 
to himself, because it was disgusting to let the stockholders make a 
thousand or fifteen hundred a day without doing anything." Fourges 
exploded into choice sarcasms when asked to take two hundred mules 
on top of a cargo of fire-wood with casks of wine piled on top of it. 
But he took a hundred of the mules, and he enjoyed the experience. 

When Fourges was feted and badgered in Algiers, he said to his 
mate, " Let's get out of this or I shall explode ! " In moments of stress 
he kept his hands in his pockets to avoid making gestures. " Fourges 
is generally in the right, and the things he says come to pass six or 
eight months later, so when you tell him he is a pessimist, he has only 
to say, ' Wait and see ! ' And when his predictions are realized, the 
people who said they never would be, have forgotten what he told them 
in the first place, and they brag of how they had been predicting this 
for a long time ! Then he gets into a rage and announces some more 
things which astonish them, and they repeat that it can't be so because 
the newspapers are saying quite the opposite. Five or six months 
later, behold Fourges again in the right ! " Fourges was rough- 
tongued, explosive, kindly, garrulous, conceited, shrewd — above all a 
man. Beside him, most literary or romantic portrayals of sea-character 
fade. 

All " Y's " observations are " filtered through " a personality per- 
fectly genuine and highly individual. You perceive in him a great 
earnestness for duty, a strong sense of the romance and of the frater- 
nity of the sea, an infinite zest for adventure — a zest that shows 
through his good-natured grumblings over hardships. He took a keen 
delight in all the queer happenings he was a part of and in all the 
queer characters he met — happenings and characters flavorous of the 
life he had chosen for himself. In him one discerns a clean, strong, 
youthful spirit growing fast to maturity, like the young captain in 
Joseph Conrad's The Shadow Line. Assured strength is manifested 
in his character, along with the alternate diffidence and bumptiousness 
of youth. He expresses himself with instinctive good taste, with 
breezy vigor — and with singular- felicity. 

The story of a torpedoed transport — what is there to tell but 
journeyings from port to port, and then the brief notice of the final 
catastrophe ? But no ! The war spirit of the merchant-marine and the 
traditional spirit of the sea are in this book. If the rest of us civilians 
could but get into our lives as landsmen something of the same spirit 
and of the same simplicity ! 



